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About This Issue 


DB 98 will be arniving late. Leading to this was a set of unfortunate circumstances including the loss 
of much of the centent as a result of the so far unexplained crash of a disk that held much of the 
material for this issue. If any reader can explained why, after having accepted several articles, a disk 
should suddenly come up with the message that it is unformatted and ask whether I would like to 
format it, please let me know. 
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We begin with an article on NATO’s war on Serbia by a Greek libertarian socialist group Ta Paideia 
Tis Galarias (Children of the Gallery) who, like most people in our sector of the political spectrum, 
find the cause of the war in the needs of global capitalism. TPTG sees the war as the result of the 
ongoing class struggle in Kosovo and Serbia. Kosovo needed to be “cleansed” of its backward 
peasant agriculture to ready it for participation with Serbia in the global market. 


Eric Chester’s article on the Danish general strike will interest readers who, like me, were not aware 
that Danish workers had been on strike, our masters having apparently decided that we would be 
happier if we remained ignorant of working class resistance to capital’s austerity measures. The 
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WAR, PEACE AND THE CRISIS GF THE REPRODUCTION Of HUMAN CAPITAL IN 
FORMER YUGOSLAVIA 


if one leaves aside the left patriots (CP, various Marist-Leninist organisations) who used 
the antiwar demonstrations, which they organised and led, as a vote-hunting tactic, all the 
“well- intentioned" anti-war protestors who dragged themselves to the spring demonstrations 
in Greece, failed completely. They failed, not in the sense of stopping the war--that was 
impossibie and, ariyway, it was primarily the duty of the Albanian and Serbian proletariat, who 
in the best of cases would have had the heip of the proletarians of the countries which the 
mercenaries of NATO came from. They failed, and this is most important, to ask the 
fundamental questions about this war, which, we should not fooi ourselves, has been going 
on in Yugoslavia for the last ten years. Questions like: 

—What is the function of war in promoting the larger aims of a globalized economy? 

~What roie does it have in maintaining/ restructuring the dorninant mode of production 
and the consumption of ideciogies? 

~—In what way is it a means for the production and reproduction (i.e. the organisation 

and control) of iabour power? 

--How cai we, aS a class and not in disarray, react in such a way so as to create a 

community of struggle? 

For someone to ask these questions, she must have sensed from her daily experiences in 
work, in consumption, in the kitchen, that the central social relation is the exploitative and 
hierarchical capitalist relation and that the whole organisation of this society revolves around 
the reproduction of human capital, i.e. the reproduction of the disciplined 
worker/consumer/parent/student. 

Yet, how many of those who participated in previous years in the social struagles against 
lay-offs, wage cuts, the law 2525, expulsions of immigrants, etc, tried to reflect seriously on 
their awn activities and on the inner connection of the various tactics which constitute the 
strategy of capitalist power? How many thought even once that lay-offs, the creation of 
} unemployed failures through the abolition of the teachers’ list of seniority and the new 
examinations or of students failures through constant exams(1) for exampie, are "mild" forms 
of "cleansing" a surplus, demanding population, and that the "harsh" forms of "cleansing" that 
Milosevic and NATO promoted may simply be the other, bloody side of the same coin? How 
many wondered if the devaluation of labour power by all means "in times of peace”, 
corresponds to a savage, i.e. by bombs and ethnic slaughter, devaluation and even 
destruction of human capital "in times of war’? 

For years now the “well-intentioned” anti-capitalist and anti-authoritarian political groups 
keep separating the problems we face into personal and political, into direct issues and issues 
of solidarity, into those that concem them and those which concern people who are "different" 
from them: immigrants, refugees, unappointed teachers, students, with which they “from the 
outside” can in the best of cases have the reletion of an "active supporter to their just cause", 
and in the worst of cases they choose a "social subject" whose suffering betier suits their 
ideology. In such a way thousands of proletarians in Europe and in Greece have become the 
victims of anti-imperialist (read anti-American) ideology or of selective anti-nationalism, either 
gathering under the national flags of the left and shouting hackneyed and boring slogans like 
“Americans-you-murderers-of-the-peopies" or devoting themseives to a costiess 
condemnation of the "Serb-fascists" which suited NATO's and NGOs' humanitarianisrn. The 


ais 
winners of this anti-war/pacifist/humanitarian story are nation-states, i.e. the nationalisation of 
social struggles. And all that is left for those who took sides in this war, excusing 
etiner Milosevic, Simitis and NATO's leaders, or the KLA, is the bitter taste of delusion. 
Each one, according to their ideological hobbies, sought to find the “greatest victim” in 
this story and everyone was of course anti-fascist and democratic. 

Meanwhile the "clearising" goes on: yesterday it was unappoinied teachers and 
students, today it is Serb proletarians, tomorrow it will be Albanians again and the war of 
capital against all of us bears up well. 

In order to be clear about this war, having in mind the questions that we asked in the 
beginning and looking for what was the problem in Kosovo from the standpoint of 
canital, let's start with the Albanian moderate nationalist Veton Surrai, the oublisher of 
the "Koha Ditore” in Pristina. He said in 1990: 

There is a problem here, in that the Kasovo village is backward and unproductive. 
Because it exists at a subsistence level, it has no distinct awareness of its own specific 

interest and is not the bearer of a new agranan development The strong trends of 
emigration inte the cities and abroad also militate against this. The peasant himself does 
not know {sic} what fo do with his land and there are no models elsewhere in Yugoslavia 
fhat he can follow... The Kosovo peasant does not produce for the market...Kosovo as a 


whole is overpopuiated. The density of population Is in fact the greatest in the country. 
Yet right now we are expecting new settlers! (2) 
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if we referred to the way in which the problem was posed by the Serb bourgecis mm | 
inteilectuals or by the makers of the Rambouillet treaty which demanded that the “error 
“economy of Kosove shall function in accordance with free market principles” we would queritas 
not notice any serious differences from the Albanian politicians who propagate "civil the Ssaas 
society”. What differs is the way in which every national or international capitalist fraction negotaali 
tried to solve the problem for its own benefit. nehoraea 
The Serbian side, which was the one that was primanly demonised in the West, tried could not 
in the 80's to settle the problem within the context of dealing with the general crisis of * so-called 
capitalist reproduction in Yugoslavia, which, due to the continuous class struggies, had Their dea 
reached a tuming-point. To deal with the problems of the high birthrate of the Albanians, birds wea. 
of the adherence to the patriarchal! agricultural family, of low productivity in the traditional; 
enterprises, it proceeded with a series of measures (which initially had the approval of mention =a 
the federal government): their nepcm 
~it relieved the Albanian “comrnunist" party leadership, which had developed structures 6 
political-clientelist ties with the Albanian population, of its command so as to depencers ¢ 
promote with greater ease the layoffs and the "restoration of the public sector to -they mikan 
health" two years ag 
-it drew up a long term pian of settling thousands of serb refugees in the region unblocking @ 
SO as to replace the patriarchal albanian family with small and mobile agricultural in ths wed 
households in certain areas which would form the basis-cf a future modemisation expressions ¢ 
of agricultural preduction and militarily 4 
~it aggravated the military and police repression in the whole region so as to thin a large piece! 
out the population by forcing more and more peapie into immigration.” (3) pro-Serb boda 
This whale process which lasted 15 years was intensified even more in recent years anti- Cami 
because of the blocking of the restructuring of the labour and political-hierarchical 
relations in Serbia proper in the 
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reiations in Serbia proper in the 90's. The war in Bosnia, the sanctions imposed by 
international capital and the fear of a new outburst of the class struggles, which could be 
contained temporarily through nationalist ideology, the remnants of the welfare state and the 
possibilities of working in the black market, had transformed the governmental gang of 
Milosevic from a neo-liberal reformist ons into the political boss of a protectionist ‘war’ 
economy. By increasingly resorting to barbarism, the Serb regime created by itself the politica! 
terms of the failure of the policy of restructuring in Kosovo in the form of “ethnic cleansing". 
The resistance of the Albanian bourgedisie, which had allied itself with the patriarchal family 
and had overshadowed the social conflicts wiih its nationalist language as far back as the 
4981 uprising, increased by promoting its own agenda: intemationalisation of the supposed 
ethnic conflict and political and military intervention of the international capital se as to allow 
them to take over the process of wesiemising the Kosovar society themselves. In order to 
achieve the definite nationalisation of the sociai question and to win the support of the 
intemational capitalist organisations, which had shown from the very beginning of the Balkan 
tragedy that they favour the creation of ethnically “clean' states in former Yugostlavia, a 
fraction of the Albanian bourgeoisie set up the national-liberation gang of the KLA. These 
bullies began their campaign in '86 with bomb attacks on camps for sort) refugees from 
Krajna, they graduaily upgraded the tension between the two communities and, after the 
savage military operations of the Serbs iast summer, managed to complete their mission by 
attaching to the charriot of nationalism the scared and persecuted Albanian population whe 
was by now forced once and for all to take sides in order to survive. 

In early '98, NATO was still closer to Milocavic’ “solution” and branded the KLA as a 
“terronst organisation” , but after the meeting of Hoibrooke with the leadership of the KLA 
guerillas in Yunik in June ‘98 things started to gradually change and former high officials of 
the State Department found themselves alongside the guerillas in the camps and in the 
negotiations at the Rambouillet castle. NATO did not of course fail in love with albanian 
nationalism in one day. They-gfaduafly teaHaed thai Milosevic was an inadequate cop who 
could not create the preconditions for capitalist restructuring in his region, nor solve the 
so-called "Kosovar question” or reverse the cownfail of his regime into a destabilising force. 
Their decision was to intervene under the veil of humanitarian ideology so as to kill many 
birds with one stone; -they sped up the thinning out of the Kesovar population by destroying 
traditional agricuitural communities and producing a cheap labour reserve force (not to 
mention the disciplining of the albanian workers and peasants through rallying them around 
their national leaders) -they terrorised the Serbian proletariat and destroyed the productive 
structures of Serbia, creating ovemight thousands of sacked werkers and a regime highly 
dependent on western financial help, and thus facilitating the transition to a market economy 
-they militarily supervised the Albanian labour force which demonstrated very bad behaviour 
two years ago -they created the preconditioris for a Balkan "zane of free exchanges" by 
unblocking the process of deregulation. 

in this wideranging campaign -whose success will always be at stake since new 
expressions of social antagonism wil! always reappear- the Greek state participated politically 
and militarily in every move of NATO, as one of the 19 cowboys that if consisis of. Hoping for 
& large piece of the pie of the reconstruction of Serbia and Kosovo, it put aside its outdated 
oro-Serb bollocks while, at the same time, showing great tolerance towards the manageable 
anti-American demonstrations of the left patriots. In this way, inside Greece it preserved the 
orofile of a neutral pacifist whe seeks a "diplomatic solution only”, as if wars created by capital 
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are meant to last eternally and that a "diplomatic solution” would not be THE “solution” that 
would allow the continuation of the expioitation of the proletariat by 

"“seaceful means’. Greece's share in the feast is at siake at the moment (the Greek state has 
“managec" to get Thessaloniki appointed as the centre of the European Service for the 
Reconstruction of Kosova), but so far the privileged deals of ihe Greek capitalisis—with the 
mediation of the Greek state--with the Serb nomenklatura seem to be blocked, since the latter 
faces its potential breakdown, or, in any case, its radicai transformation. 

From the beginning of this war our smail group of people kept the only position that fits 
those whe wish to believe thai they are against capital and ihe state: we kept away from the 
nationalist demonstrations of the left, we refused to play the game cf selective 
anti-nationalism (tuming against either the “Serb-fascists" or the "Albanian crutches of 
NATO") and we tried with our minimal forces to project the proletarian internationaiist 
response to the war. Far that purpose we organised, along with a small number of comrades, 
some autonomous actions and we orimarily addressed Albanian immigrants, not in order to 
blame the Serb proletarians or the Serb bosses specifically (as the autonomist anti-fascists 
did}, but to speak the lanquage of proletarian internationalist solidarity with them. It is a fact 
that we were isolated since we did not follow either the dominant pro-Sers (but aiso 
short-lived) nefarious activities, nor ihe harrowing pro-national-liberation, pro-Albanian 
exhortations (either clearly stated or disquisec under the cloak of “struggle for dignity"). It was 
however a consciously chosen isolation which, fo say the least, protected us from being 
ridiculed by following the cynical cruelty of either pro-Serb or pro-Albanian nationalism. 


(1) See our texts “Days of June 98: Days of Class Struggle in Greece” and "Heavy 
Burden on Young Shoulders: The Schoo! Occupations in Greece in 1998-99". 


(2) Branka Magas. interview with Veton Surrol, in The Destruction of Yugoslavia 
(London, 1893), p.251 


(3) This plan, which supposedly does not obey to the “normal” capitalist logic, was called 
“ethnic cleansing” by western media and the most modem version of the anti-fascist 
crusade was built around the objective of the eradication of this “monster”. The 
humanistic bourgeoisies of Europe and America have a past of a glorious bloody epic of 
ethnocides and liquidations of those redundant or insubordinate peoples starting from 
Colombus expeditions and going on up to the present but then again this is the very role 
of the antifascist-antiracist ideology: to obscure the bioody reality of capitalist expansion, 


shifting the responsibility for the suffering this expansion causes on to some “devilish 
men”. 


This text was inciuded in an ariti-war brochure published by the group The Balkan Interior 
Enemy in Athens in June 1999. The authors can be contacted at: Ta Pedia Tis Gaiarias (The 
children of the gallery), P.O. Box 76149, Nea Smirni 17110, Athens, Greece 
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Tre Danish General! Strike 


BY ERIC CHESTER 


The globalization of capital has brought in its wake a devastating attack on wages and working 
conditions. Throughout the world, workers are organizing in defense of basic rights and a decent life. 
Indeed, the last several years have seen a series of bitter confrontations as working people seek to 
defeat and reverse the corporate onslaught. In Detroit, Liverpool and Melbourne, union activists have 
fought militant battles to prevent the introduction of strikebreakers. Stnke committees have been able 
to mobilize impressive demonstrations of solidarity across the narrow boundanes set by craft, industry 
and the nation siate. 

Yet virtuaily every one of these conflicts has found the working class on the defensive, hoping to 
reverse the tide of battle, and to return to a prior equilibrium in class relations. This defensive, and 
limited, strategy is bound to fail, no matter how militant the response. Last spring, the working class of 
Denmark pointed io a way out of this downward spiral of concessions and defeats. Hundreds of 
thousands of workers joined in an 11-day general strike to obtain a set of demands that formulated a 
way forward, not just a return to the past. All of this in a country where unions are centralized, and 
where union demands have been consistently subordinated to the political expediency of the social 
democratic party. Only when Prime Minister Poul Nyrup Rasmussen, a social democrat, brought the 
force of state power to bear did the strike end. 

The Danish strike also highlighted the acute difficulties that must be overcome if the radical left is 
to rebuild a significant presence within the working class movement. In the aftermath of the collapse 
of the Soviet Union, and the resulting rapid disintegration of pro-Soviet communist parties, left-wing 
tendencies that had previously been marginalized now have a genuine opportunity to present a radical 
alternative to a wider audience. At the same time, mainstream social democracy has abandoned any 
pretense of a reformist path to socialism. With these historic events setting the context, new networks 


of rank-and-file militants become possible. The Danish strike provided a cracial testing ground for 


such a scenario. 

Denmark - like the other Scandinavian countries, Sweden and Norway - has prided ttself on having 
developed one of the most advanced welfare states in the world. During the heyday of the welfare state 
thirty years ago, the Danes enjoyed full ersployment. high wages, socialized medicine and a graduated 
income tax that narrowed some of the vast inequalities generated bv a capitalist market economy. 
Recent years have seen Denmark trepped in a downward cycle, one that we know all too well in the 
United States. Transnational corporations have changed the rules of the game, shifting many of their 
investments to the Third World. In Denmark, more and more workers hold part-time jobs, while 
long-term unemployment continues to grow, real wages keep failing, and income differentials 
continue to widen. The welfare state is being whittled away, while corporate profits balloon. 

In Denmark, collective bargaining is centralized. Most workers are members of an industrial union, 
which in turn is affiliated to the central trade union federation. Since the tum of the century, the 
leaders of the central union federation have developed an interlocking netwosk of links to the social 
democratic party, the government party for most of the last five decades. Every two years the top 
bureaucrats in the union federation negotiate a pattern agreement for the private sector. in the offyears, 
local plants negotiate local addendums to the national contract, but these are limited to adjustments in 
the wage scale. There is also a national agreement for the public sector, which is negotiated in the 
alternate years to the private sector national agreement. In the spring of 1998, the private sector 
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contract expired, opening up another round of negotiations. 

To understand last spring's general strike, we need to look back to 1985, when a three-week general 
strike shut down beth the public and private sectors. Ultimately, the government stepped im and ended 
the strike, with little or nothing gained. Yet the primary demand, a shorter work week, was later 
implemented in many workplaces through locally negotiated contracts. Denrnark was already 
experiencing Ingh unemployment in the 1980s, so the demand for a shorter work week was viewed as 
a vitally important way of creating new jobs. Unfortunately, as a 37 hour workweek was slowly 
introduced throughout the economy, employers responded by speeding up the pace of work and 
switching to part-time employees. The employers’ offensive undercut the impact of the shorter work 
week, so that the next decade saw profits continuing to increase, with unemployment and 
underemployment persisting at intolerably high levels. 

Early this year a network of shop floor militants began organizing, hoping to build a broad coalition 
of activists prepared to move beyond the cautious timidity of the union leadership. In the postwar 
period, the Communist Party had constituted the most effective opposition force within the central 
union federation. As it fissured over the last few years, many of the most respected shop stewards left 
the Communist Party and began drifting toward social democracy. With a vacuum on the Left, union 
militants from the twe socialist parties to the left of mainstream social democracy, the Red-Green 
Alliance and the Socialist People’s Party, began working together te rebuild a dissident caucus. Seeing 
1998 as a year of rebuilding, oppesition forces decided to build a broad coalition, one that would 
encompass even shop floor activists whe remained within the orbit of the social democratic party. This 
broad coalition would build grass-roots support for a program of action that could provide a focal 
point for militancy. 

The result was the program of the sixes, a radical set of demands that would capture the 
imagination of the Danish people. As formulated by militant* within the transport union, the program 
of the sixes demanded a sixth week of paid vacation, (Danish workers have already won 
five weeks of paid vacation), an across-the-board increase of six kroners in the hourly wage rate 
(about U.S. $.85), and a six hour day. Winning these demands would net only have put a 
significant deni in the unemployment rate, and in the bloated profits of the corporate bigwigs, 
but it also would have pointed the way toward 2 different kind of society - one that placed a 
premium on the quality of life, rather than one that focused on an everincreasing supply of 
consumer gocds. 

Under pressure from the rank and file, the central trade union federation reluctantly accepted 
the program of the sixes as one cornponent of its overall bargaining package. Still, union leaders 
set a significant increase in corporate contributions to pension plans as the highest priority in the 
coming negotiations. After months of talks, the unien brass came back with the usual regrets, 
insisting that they had negotiated a contract that represented the best possible deal in difficult 
circumstances. Although the tentative settlement with the employers federatiar~includedd a 
significant increase in the pay rate, it did virtually nothing to lumit the work week and open up 
mors jobs. The only concession along these lines established an additional day of paid vacation, 
Christmas Eve, a holiday already taken by many workers. 

The ritual of ecllective bargaining within a centralized welfare state seemed to be proceeding 
along routine paths, but this time, for the first time in decades, the rank and file rebelied. With a 
resounding 55 percent no vote, the proposed coniract was rejected, and on Monday, April 27, the 
strike was on. Needless to say, the official union structure provided little m the way of 
leadership. Instead, a combination of shop floor militants and jocal union leaders stepped in to 
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organize a strike of 500,000 workers. The strike leadership was based in Copenhagen, 
Denmark's capital and its largest city. A coordinating committee made up of the presidents of 
several of the largest union locals in the metropolitan area constituted the executive committee 
of the strike, while a nationwide coordinating committee of shop stewards provided the essential 
link to the shop floor. More than 800 activists attended the tumultuous meetings of the shop 
stewards council, which met at moments of crisis to determine basic policy. 

From the start, there was a general agreement that the stnke could only be effective if the 
entire private sector came to a halt. Thus, all private sector workers were calied out on strike. 
Union activists visited workplaces that had been previously unorganized to convince the workers 
to join the stnke and to demand union recognition. As the strike widened, and became more 
effective, local committees of shop stewards issued perrnits for the provision of essential goods 
to those in dire need, 

The most militant public sector workers, such as city bus drivers, began agitating for a 
shutdown of ther workplaces, seeking to extend the action and make it a genuine general strike. 
Although some of those within the radical network of shop stewards supported this position, the 
majonty of stewards were convinced of the need to limit the action to the private sector. Public 
support for the strike remained high throughout the 11 days, and most of those on the stewards 
council believed that a disruption of schools, hospitals and public transit would needlessly 
antagonize the broad public, while aiso inducing the government to move more quickly in 
terminating the stoke. 

This decision proved to be a mistake. Some of the momentum of the strike was lost, with little 
gained as the goverment soon decided to intervene anyway. More imporiant, limiting the scope of the 
strike reflected and reinforced the tentative nature of the action. The strike had forged beyond the 
bureaucratized routine of Scandinavian collective bargaining, but those leading the strike were still 
unprepared to challenge the fundamental assumptions of the social democratic welfare state. 

As the action proceeded, the strike leaders emphasized the demand for a sixth week of vacation. 
This represented 2 considerable diiution of the program of the sixes, but the stewards council insisted 
that this demand be obtained without being linked to any counterbalancing concessions. As a result, 


the negotiations taking place at the national level remained stalled, with the employers federation 
refusing to budge After ten days, the strike remained solid, with industry at a total standstill. At this 
point, business executives began to issue public threats that they would redirect their investrnents to 
other countries unless the strike was immediately ended. The government had sought to remain aloof 
from the conflict, since the social democratic politicians were anxious tc avoid taking a position, one 
that was bound to antagonize their working class base. 

With the strike at a stalemate, the social democratic government decided it had to either move 
quickly io end the sirike or confront the consequences of massive capita! flight. On Wednesday, May 
6, Prime Minister Rasmussen announced that he would present legislation the following day bringing 
the strike to an immediate halt. Everyone would be back on the job the following Monday, or else. 
After a brief discussion, the parliament voted on Thursday, May 7, to terminate the strike. The 
government's emergency legislation passed by an overwhelming vote, with only the left-ving parties in 
opposition. re 

Under the emergency legislation, workers received two extra days of vacation, one of them beng 
Christmas Eve. In addition, parents of children younger than 14 could take three extra child care days, 
although these days would be compensated at a substantially lower scale than the standard pay rate. 
Only those who worked at the same job for more than six months would be eligtble for these 
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additional days off. These provisions fell far short of the strike demands, even as diluted during the 
strike. Furthermore, the limited gains were balanced by significant losses as employers were 
authorized to reduce their payments to company-based pension pians. For more than 75,000 workers, a 
significant minority of the workforce, the government-imposed settlement was actually worse than the 
original agreement negotiated with the employers federation. These workers, many of them 
construction workers, have bargained industry-wide pension pians, but work on a transient basis for 
any specific employer. In presenting his sirike-breaking as measure to the parliament, Rasmussen 
emphasized that the final cost of the package was equivalent to the deal that had been rejected by the 
workers when the strike first began. In both cases the estimated cost to employers came to 4.5 percent 
a year. 

The shop stewards council convened the morning after Rasmussen's speech, immediately prior to 
the vote taken by the parliament. Everyone attacked the government's plan as a betrayal of the working 
class movement. Some of those within the radical network, especially within the transport workers 
union that had originally formulated the program of the sixes, urged a continuation of the strike in 
spite of the government's determination to end it. This, of course, would have brought Denmark to the 
brink of a total confrontation. Most of the stewards did not believe that the union base was prepared to 
engage in such a confrontation. The council agreed to stay a final decision until it could evaluate the 
turnout for a demonstration at the parliament building that took place while the legislators were 
discussing and approving the emergency measure. When 2,000 peaple showed up at the rally, the shop 
stewards leadership decided that there was just not enough enthusiasm to proceed further, and ‘the 
strike was ended. 

The Danish strike broke new ground in the current period of givebacks and defeats. Danish workers 
did uct just fight to defend what they had already won, they presented a radical program pointing to 
the future. We should do the same. Yet the Danish experience vividly demonstrates the narrowing 
possibilities for winning meaningful victories within the constraints of a globally integrated capitalist 
economy. The Danish workers shut down that country's entire industrial production, and yet the 
employers’ federation remained unyielding. Indeed, as the strike continued the threat of massive 
capital flight loomed nearer, bringing the strike to a halt. There is no way to win and defend 
fundamental reforms within this system, not even by militant industrial action. Only by definitively 
breaking with the world cconomy will it be possible to transcend ithe power of ihe corporate giants. 
The choice is clear, either the total transformation of the market economy, and the construction of a 
new society based on cooperation, equality and workers control, or the acceptance of a continuing 
downward slide im the living standards and quality of life of most of the world’s population. 

Aithough the governmeri-imposed settlement fell far short of the strikers’ demands, morale remains 
high within the umon movement. In the months since the strike has ended, workers in key industries 
have fought to incorporate parts of the program of the sixes into their iocal contracts. Workers at the 
huge Carling brewery have signed a contract making the three extra days of paid vacation available to 
the entire workforce, not just to those with younger children. With the extra two days granted in the 
national contract, the Carling workers now enjoy a sixth week of paid vacation. Needless to say, this 
demand remains unmet for the great majority of Danish workers, who continue to experience a job 
taarket characterized by high unemployment and the rapid growth of part-time jobs. 

Even more significant than the victorics won by the most well-organized workers at the local level 
is the renewal of a dynamic community of shop floor militants. Thousands of young activists were 
radicalized during the course of the strike, and are ready to work with other radicals and socialists in 


developing a strong grass-roots network that can challenge the social democratic policy of 
accommodation and concession. 
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With all of its promising features, the Danish strike also presents the revolutionary left with 

challenging questions that need to be addressed. Syndicalists have usually insisted on the need for an 
independent, alternative union structure, rejecting aay presence within the dominant union federations, 
whether they are led by social democrats or by narrowly focused business unionists. Yet in Denmark a 
rank-and-file network of radicals and militants succeeded in overcoraing the lethargy of the union 
bureaucrats to launch a strike that paralyzed the country and brought the economy to the brink of 
crisis. This would suggest the validity of a policy of working within and outside of the mainstream 

unions, a position that the Industrial Workers of the World adopted, at least in theory, some time ago. 

This is not to deny a potentially vital role for independent revolutionary unions. Such unions can 
provide a setting for radicals to formulate and articulate an alternative perspective, while consolidating 
networks of rank-and-file activists. Nevertheless, m most industrialized countries the great majority of 
the organized working class remains trapped within the bounds of the mainstream union federations. It 
is therefore essential for revolutionaries to work within these structures, creating opposition caucuses 
that can challenge the official ideciogy of cooperation and collaboration with friendly employers and 
sympathetic social democratic politicians. 

Syndicalist taeorists have frequently insisted that the workplace is the crux of class conflict, with 
other settings of minor importance. This argument has implications for both the shortterm analysis of 
capitalist society and in the projection of a reveiutionary transformation of society. For the short-term, 
the [WW posed the argument with its slogan that "Direct action gets the goods.” The Danish strike 
allows us to evaluate this claim in the light of a global economy. 

Although the Danish werkers mobilized a solid, sustained and effective general strike of the 
corporate economy, the gains of the action proved to be extremely limited. The reality is that the 
globalization of capital has drastically restricted the limits of reform within the bounds of a corporate 
economy. Neither direct action nor legislative victories are likely to lead to significant reforms. 
Indeed, there is every reason to expect that without a revolutionary transformation of society the 
working class of the industrialized world is likely to experience one defeat after another. 

This leads to the more future-oriented issue of revolutionary strategy. Syndicalists have trequently 


. insisted that a general strike will sound the death knell of capitalism. Once the corporations and their 


minions see that working people will no ionger work for the crumbs being offered, the system will 
collapse and a new world wiil be born. Well, the Danes went a long way along this projected scenano, 
but the system failed to collapse. Indeed, once the corporations threatened to leave, the state 
immediately mobilized its forces for a direct assault on the strike. This may not be a message we wish 
to hear, but it has to be said anyway. A revolutionary transformation of society can not be achieved 
solely at the point of production. The power of the state has to be confronted and overcome. To do 
otherwise is to court disaster. 

The Chilean experience of 1973, during the final days of the Allende regime provides a possible 
guidepost. With the established order falling into chaos, workers in the largest factories linked up with 
neighborhood activists to create a parallel regime. The cordenes acted as a pre-revolutionary 
formation, suggesting a way forward toward a society truly governed by the working class. A general 
sirike is purely passive. it must be followed by measures that assert the rule of the working class m 
critical urban neighborhoods and rural zones. 

For revolutionary socialists, the Danish experience raises another difficuit, but crucial, question. 
When the left-wing socialists within the shop stewards movement decided to create a coalition that 
included those who continued to maintain their ties with the social demecratic mainstream, they made 
the final outcome an inevitability. There could be no doubt that the government would vitmately 
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intervene to end the strike, and that the social democrats within the shop stewards council would be 
unwilling to confront, and embarrass, the social democratic government. Thus, the task for the future 
requires a quantum jump, creating a network of shop stewards and rank-and-file militants that is 
prepared to catalyze a general strike organized in support of a prograrn of fundamental social change, 
and to continue the strike in the face of government repression. Without such a commitment, the 
Danes will return to ritualized collective bargaming with a new twist, one where a brief general strike 
provides a safety valve for popular discontent. 


A comment 


Contrary to Fellow Worker Chester's argument, syndicalists have never rejected “any presence 
within the dominant {business} union federations.” Indeed, the French syndicalist movement was 
originally outit precisely by working within (and for a short time leading) those unions. Most 
syndicalists today believe that strategy was mistaken, diverting attention from building truly 
democratic, revolutionary workplace organizations into campaigns for official posts. But even so, 
where an existing union is entrenched m a workplace it can not be ignored. Sometimes it must be 
fought, sometimes it can be worked within to build rank-and-file struggles. But in any event, 
ultimately we must build unions organized along anarcho-syndicalist principles - unions controlled by 
their merabers, committed to direct action and solidarity, and fighting to build our power on the job 
not merely to wrest better conditions from the bosses (important though that is) but also to wrest 
control altogether. 

The temptation to side-step the need to build revolutionary unions can be a strong one, given the 
myriad resources available to those willing to work through approved channels. But ultimately those 
channels do not lead where we are trying to go. Indeed, Chester's own account makes clear the 
limitations of the strategy he advocated. When one chooses to work within the business unions, one 
inevitably comes up against the entrenched power of the officialdom, as well as the inertia of often 
well intentioned activists who have been focused on short-term objectives and proper channels for so 
long that their vision has become constricted. It is one thing to work with our fellow workers who find 
themselves inside such structures; it is quite another to conduct our struggle within those confines. 

But once the decision was taken to work primarily within the social-democratic Danish unions, it 
was quite impossible to escape the dilemma FW Chester laments. Anarcho-syndicalists have always 
stressed the dangers of separating one's long-term objectives from the strategies eraployed here and 
now. Working within mainstream union structures may sometimes seem to hold out the possibility of 
winning immediate battles that otherwise would be difficult to sustain. But there is always a heavy 
price to be paid, and even where such strategies are successful in winning the immediate issue, they do 
not build the groundwork for future struggles, and for the ultimate expropriation of the ruling class. If 
we do not build reveltionary unions, we will never be able to break out of the defensive posture the 
labor movement now finds itself in for long. 

Finally, there is nothing intrinsically passive about the general strike. In fact, TWW literature 
traditionally described the general strike as the lock-out of the capitalist class from the means of 
production-ia essence, the act cf expropriation. The problem, of course, is developing general 

agreement that we don't need bosses, and building our capacity to dump them off our backs. That, ina 
nutshell, is why anarcho-syndicalists stress the need to build revolutionary unions. 
~Jon Bekken 
(From Anarcho-Syndicalist Review #35, Surnmer 1999, [formerly the Libertarian Labor Review] P.O, 
Box 2824, Charnpaign, 1. 61825} 
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international Liquidity Crisis and Class Struggle-First Approximation 


Loren Goldner 


{Note: The pages beiow are the concluding paragraphs of Loren Goldner’s paper with the above 
title. Most of his essay deals with the consequences, already being seen in Southeast Asia at the 
time it was written-October 1998-of the tightening of world capital markets and a rush into cash 
and near-cash assets, i.e. into liquidity. It is rather technical economics which will interest some 
readers. They can obtain pages 1-5 from Collective Action Notes website: 
<hittn://www.veocities com/CapitolHill/Lobbw/2379>. For most of us the more interesting part is 
Goldner’s assessment of the response such a woridwide event (in effect a replay of the 1929 
crash and resulting depression) would have on the working class. The final two pages or so go 
into some detail about his ideas of the possible nature of a revolutionary working class reaction 
to a global meitdown. —fg] 
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..1 will conclude with some ways in which | think the perspective outlined above [pagesi-5 of 
the essay] will become the practical concern of 2 movement to end capitalism. 


“Economics”, i.e. what Marx called the critique of political economy, only takes us so far. The 
question of the action or inaction of the working class in the crisis has everything to do with 
what happens in “economics”. [ doubt that anyone will deny that the American working class's 
mainly supine acceptance of a 20% fall in living standards and a {09-20% increase in the work 
week and other assaults on the "tota! social wage" since 1973 have been central in capital's 
“restoration of profitability", the booming stock market, and a major upward redistribution of 
wealth now 30 years in the making. But while Arnerica is the extreme case among workers in the 
"advanced capitalist” world, ne other working class has been notably more successful in fighting - 
austerity. Most resistance up to now has been defensive, attempting to hoid capital to the "old 
tules” of the postwar boom and the "gains" of that era, rather than posing the working class as 
the basis of a completely different kind of order. December 1995 in France and the battles of the 
past 2 years in South Korea arc, to my mind, clear examples of such defensive batiles. As such, 
they cannot achieve much in the long run, except forcing the capitalists to regroup for another 
attack. To become a "class for itself” rather than a "class in itself" (a class for capital} the 
working class movement has to point the way to a new society, embodied in its own movement 
first of all. To do so will require programmatic formulation for a transition out of capitalism, 
which can hopefuily be short, but which will not be instantaneous. It is of course impossible to 
foresee a thousand contingencies in how this will come about, but certain problems will have to 
be confronted immediately no maiter what the contingencies. Oer task is obviously not to run 
capitalism better thar the capitalists; it is to end capitalism, meaning first of all the wage labor 
system. My hone in begioning this discussion of liquidity 1s to zero in on more precise 
appreciations of the conjuncture as well as to see more concretely, from a strategic point of 
view, how the working class can become the ruling class. This involves program, amang other 
things. 
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Thirty years ago, programmatic questions seemed clear. The struggle was against "bureaucracy": 
liberal democratic Keynesian, Social Democratic, Stalinist, Third Worldist. The working class 
would occupy the means of production, impose Soviets, and soviet democracy, as the "free 
association of the producers” would replace the market and the state in regulating production 
and reproduction. “Vanguardists" (principally coming from variants of Trotskyism and 
ex-Trotskyism) and “ultra-lefis” mamly coming from variants of councilism might disagree 
about the role of the "party" in getting to "all power to the Soviets" (not to mention its role in the 
demise of the old Soviets) but virtually all agreed on the "goal" as direct management of 
production and reproduction by the producers, summed up perhaps in the formulation 
“nationalization under workers' control". In this lyrical "1968" atmosphere, the "abolition of 
wage labor” and of commodity production might be tacked on as a laundry list by orthodox 
purists (who would ever say they were “for” wage labor?) but their centrality to an understanding 
of communism was moot. Against "bureaucracy", the solution was: "democracy", soviet to be 
sure. At its worst, this "syndicalist Utopia" barely went beyond the idea of the working ciass 
"democratically" managing the society that the capitalists managed "bureaucratically”. 


The question of "international liquidity” and related matters were of increasing interest during 
the post- 1968 assault on the old "worker fortresses” (Detroit, Manchester, Renault-Billancourt, 
Alsace, the Ruhr, Turin-FIAT, etc. the sites of so many "1960's" worker upsurges) through 
robotics, high-tech “cottage” decentralization, outsourcing, and reiocaticn of mass production to 
low-wage "Third World” zones which has, by now, largely decimated the core of the "classical" 
means of production which American and European workers were supposed to seize and place 
under the control of Soviets. Today, particularly in the “advanced capitalist” world, so many 
wage workers perform unproductive labor in the spheres of “fictitious camtal” (banking, 
insurance, state and corporate bureaucracy, advertising), so much production goes into socially 
destructive sectors (arms production, law enforcement, office construction. prisons) there are to 
many “workplaces” which should not be placed under "workers' controi", but simply abolished. 
Too many proletarians have been expelled from the old production process, or will never arrive 
there, because the assault on the global wage bill has produced a world-wide “rationalization” 
movement and "race to the bottom" which, to this day, workers have been virtually powerless to 
combat. In the same way as "the limit of the capitalist mode of praduction is not in production, 
or at best is a very elastic one" (vol. 3), more thaa ever before, the problem of class straggle 
today cannot limit itseif to the point of production. It is rather from a "vol. 3” “total social 
capital" viewpomt, the reproduction and valorization of capital as a whole, that the ultimate 
vulnerability of the system and a renewal of “programmatic imagination” beyond 
“nationalization under workers’ control” emerge into view. And this "vol. 3” viewpoint leads 
straight to (among other things) the cuestion of international liquidity, for it is exactly there, 
where “money comes to its concept” that the total capital is reproduced and valorized. 


Imagine, to conclude, a concrete example: the South Korean mass strikes of January 1997 and 
subsequently, following the November 1997 collapse of the Korean economy. The basic demand 
of all these struggles was: “save our jobs”. It is a familiar battle cry which has been heard all 
over the world in struggles big and small, for the past 20 years, most recently in the defeated 
Liverpool dockers’ strike, the temporary standoff of the Australian dockers' uprising, a thousand 
(mainly losing) battles against plant closings, "downsizing", “outsourcing”, relocation and the 
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like. China in October 1997 announced 100 million layoffs by 2002. 


imagine, instead, workers in a country such as Korea, on any other major industrial country, 
going beyond a dual power factory occupation and/or general stnke, imposing themselves as the 
sole power and saying, in effect: "to hell with these jobs, many of them socially useless and 
others positively harmful. We repudiate Korea's foreign debts and call on workers of ciher 
countries to repudiate theirs. We repudiate the international dollar standard and invite workers in 
all countnes to join us in its abolition, We will replace it with a "Bretton Woods" of the world 
working class which will establish a global program for a wansition out of capitalism, as rapidly 
as possible. The world today has a productive capacity to abolish wage labor everywhere, and 
therefore the capitalist law of value as the regulator of production and reproduction. This cannot 
be achieved in any single country or smail group of countries but only on a world scale. We cail 
for the abolition of all socially useless and socially harmful work (both of which exist only to 
reproduce capital) and the freeing of labor from these spheres for socially useful work. This will 
make possiisle any further improvements in the productivity of labor, as deemed socially 
necessary, and therefore further free humanity from the need of “value relations” to regulate 
exchange. We propose to rebuild the world from top to bottom to place creative activity, and not 
the accumulation of capital, as the goal of seciai life”. 


To paraphrase someone 130 years ago, “let them inscribe on their banner not "save our jobs” but 
tather “abolish our jobs, and with them the wage labor system”. 


However "Utopian" such a scenario sounds, it is in fact the “necessity” of today, if the working 
class 1s to go beyond a “class<n itself” stance, however militanily domanding that capitalisis 
“play by the (oid) rules”, to become a “class for itself”, posing itself as a new ruling class ofa 
new kind of society. Were it tc occur today, in a single country, it would in all likehheod 
become a “Paris Commune" of our time, perhaps bicodily defeated, but also sending shock 
waves through history as the Paris Comroune has. t would kul off the almost omnipresent 
wWeclogical belief today that "there's no alternative to liberal democratic capitalism and the 
market" just as the liquidity crisis of this year has killed off neo-liberal tumphalism. If the 
world working class does not elirinate the circulating bubble of fictitious “hot air", it will pay 
the terrible cost of its "Chapier Eleven” proceedings under the hegemony of capital. 
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The De Lecnist Society of Canada 
PO. Box 944, Station F 
Teronto, Ontaria M4Y 2N& 
Dear DB: Oc tau 13 el S09 


Upen perusing DB97 it became obvious to us that neither C. May 
nor Charmian Skelton of the Socialist Party of Great Britain under- 
stood our criticism that “The SP of GB doesn’t go far enough!" We 
were of course illustrating, or attempting to illustrate, the De Leon~ 
ist argument that political power per se (i.e. political power without 
economic power to ENFORCE THE FIAT OF A SOCIALIST POLITICAL VICTORY) 
could not be expected to win the day fer Socialism! Our point vis-a- 
vis the SPGB should now be clear. Whereas De Leonism advocates both 
political AND industrial working-class unification, the SPGB appears 
to Limit its concern te the political field, thus in our opinion 
"doesn't go far enough!" 


There are at the same time two closely related points that have 
cropped up along the way--points that apparently also call for clari- 
fication. Both involve the use of figurative language. Thus when we 
spoke of "the weight of public opinion" in the context of a socialist 
political victory, we had assumed the reader would broadly construe 
the context to include a parliament of elected political representa- 
tives. And when in his 1905 address De Leon used the 1896 U.S. presi- 
dential election campaign te illustrate "the futility of the ballot 
alone,” we assumed that he did not envisage a scenario wherein Capi- 
talists en masse could personally deactivate the machinery and proces- 
ses of production and distribution, but rather that he pointed to the 
very real capability of the said capitalist class, if still in control 
of industry, to abort a socialist revolution by ordering a shutdown 
of some sectors of production and distribution that are vital to the 
Life of the nation. : 


May quotes Clause 7 of the SPGB’s Declaration of Principles as 
follows: 

"That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken from 
the workers, the working class must organise consciously 
and politically for the conquest of the powers of govern- 
ment, national and local, in order that this machinery, in- 
cluding these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression inte the agent of emancipation and the over- 
throw of privilege, aristocratic and plutocratic." 


Asserting that “Within the political programme pf the SPGB's Object 
and Declaration of Principles there is all a working class needs to 
estahlish Socialism,” he asks: "So where, then, is the problem?" Where 
indeed? Analysis of its principles and program reveais that the SPGB 
has overlooked hard evidence that the prerequisite to control of polit~- 
ical power is control of ecommic power! 


As we see it, the key question here fer Socialists is how control 
of industry can be taken away from the capitalist class. Regrettably, 
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the SPGB appears to date to discount what De Leonists hold indispens~ 
able for eee satis victory--an integrally-organized Socialist Industrial 
Union cf workers prepared upon a socialist political mandate to immed- 
iately TAKE, HOLD, and OPERATE the nation's industrial complex for 
society-as-a-whole! ‘ 

It seems to be a truism that we are creatures of habit. Certainly 
in our own case, old habits of thought had to be Laid to rest in our 
perceived necessity to update De Leonism by providing for political as 
well as industrial democracy. By the same token, could we not hope 
that the Socialist Party of Great Britain might before long update a 
socialist program by affirming that the working class must net mere y 
unite "consciously and politically but also consciously and indus~ 
trially?--the latter to form the ‘organized forces  whien Marx foresaw 
would serve the working class as an economic “lever” by which they 
could emancipate themselves from the wages system. We need ae 
add that our own call upon workers to unite on the industrial field as 
well as on the political field stems from our conviction in the truth 
of De Leon's dictum: "Without political organization, the labor move~ 
ment cannet triumph; without economic organization, the day of its 
political triumph would be the day of its defeat. 


Sincerely, 
THE DE LEGNIST SOCIETY OF CANADA 


(from p. 2) 


lowering of the state welfare safety net is a world-wide phenomenon. Chester, a DB subscriber and an 
IWW member, describes the eleven-day long event and the sellout by the Social Democratic Party and 
its union movement in the face of global capitalism’s new weapon: the threat to leave the country and 
find a cheaper work force. Jon Bekken’s “comment” relates to Chester’s views on the problems of 

+ Tevolutionanes working tn solidarity with militants in a union movement tied to the capitalism’s social 
deinocratic political arm. 


Next Loren Goldner speculates on the response of workers when the air escapes from the great bubble 
of inflated values we see at its most obvious in the stock market. Goldner sees both the workplace and 
the working class so changed at the turn of the millennium. as to challenge the familiar formulations 
of the revolutionary goal. The Remaking of the American Working Class, a book by Goldner, whose 
article on Kamunist Krant: appeared in DB 95, is available on the Collective Action Notes website 
<www.geocities.cony/CapitolHill/Lobby/2379> 


The DeLeonist Society of Canada’s letter continues a discussion with Charmian Skelton of the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain on the-necessity organizing workers industrially in the socialist 
industrial union mode advocated by DeLeonists and the WW/. Both the DLS and the SPGB 
(Ashbourne Court group) arose from dissension within existing revolutionary parties (The Socialist 
Labor Party and the Socialist Party of Great Britain respectively) on questions of program, analysis, or 
tactics and the exit of a faction from the old party to form a better revolutionary organization. The 
next pages present the World of Free Access Movement, the most recent attempt | have seen to form 
such a new group — based apparently on a modification of SPGB ideas. 


(to p.29) 
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The establishment of a system of society based upon the common ownership and 
democratic control of the earth’s natural and industrial resources. 


Object and Political Outlook of the 


World of Free Access (WFA) 
movement. 


Object 


Political Outlook 
The present social system is the giobal Business ~ system. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Within this system there is a conflict between the interests of Business and the 
interests of the vast majority of people. 


This aritagonism between Capital and Wage - Labour cannot be resolved within the 
business — system. 


Liberation from the business — system necessarily entails the abolition of wage ~ 
labour, Capital and money. This system would be replaced by a world of free access 
to all goods and services. 


That this liberation can only be achieved by the democratic will of the majority. 


Where circumstances are favourable the WFA will organise politically using the 
electoral process to conquer the powers of government. The-WFA is committed to 
working in industrial organisations to encourage the growth of a movement to 
transform society. 


——— 


introducing. the TL of Free Access’ movement 


7 Subject: The WEA 

political organisation whose parties ' in 
different countries’ have ‘united around a 
“ common object and ‘political ouitlek. 


Formation Date: January 2000. 


Object: The establishment of } a System of 
“society based upon the common ownership 
and democratic contro! of the earth’s natural 
‘and industrial resources”. 
Enlarge Object: Thé WEA seeks the end of 
ali forms of private owhership of the means 
and instruments ‘of ‘producing and 
distributing wealth. Instead, production will 
he for human use. There will be ao trade or 
commerce, Freed from the profit - system 
we as people will decide what needs to be 
produced. These decisions would be made at 
a local, regional and global level. 


Political Outiock 

1) The present social system is the global 
' "Business — system. 

Pause/Enhance Outlook: Everything Uiat is 

produced and distributed today has a price 
‘tay on it, Goods are produced primarily for 

the purpose of selling and generating profits 
on the world market. This is the business of 
business. 


2) ‘Within this system there is 2 conflict 
between the interests of Business and 
the interests of the vast majority of 
people. 

Pause/Expand Outleock: The Business ~ 

system (Capitalism) is a system of power 

relationships. in this social system the 
means of wealth production and distribution 
are owned and controlled by 2 small class — 
the capitalist or business class. Wage and 
silary earners (the working class) are the 
employees of the Business - class. Anyone 
who does not have to seek employment for 
themselves or their dependants in order to 
live is a member of the capialist class and 


"can five oF rent, interest and profits tet 


working at all. 


3) This antagonism between Capitel and 
Wage-Labour cannot be resolved within the 
Dusiness ~ system. 

Pause/Enlarge: As long as wage-slavery 
exists relative poverty must continue to be 
the condition of the majority. It is 
impossible to have fair commerce or a 
humanised business-system. All mainstream 
politcal parties and most of the fringe ones 
claim that it is possible to solve some of 
Capitalism’s problems while leaving the 
business-system intact We totally reject this 
viewpoint which suggests that you can 
reform the business-system to benefit the 
peopie. The WFA points to the utter failure 
of all parties and governments everywhere 
to reform away any of society’s “problems” 
~ Unemployment, Wars, Homelessness, 
Hunger, Environmental decay etc. 

The WFA assexts that governments do not 
contro! the global economy and that it’s 
absurd to believe that any government can 
manage the buying and selling of goods 
within Capitalism’s casino. The WFA does 
not campaign on single-issues or advocate 
measures of government control or 
intervention in the economy. 

The WFA is not unsympathetic to sincere 
attempts to refomn capitalisia’s ills or 
improve education, healthcare etc. But, a 
desire to make things fairer is not really 
enough. The WFA attempts to re-direct this 
indignation which many people feel, and 
which often takes the form of singie-issue 
campaigns, towards getting nid of the oot 
cause of the problems and that means the 
ending of the Business-sysiem. 


4) Liberation from the Business-system 
necessarily entails the sbolition of 
Wage-Labour, Capital and money. This 
sysiem would be replaced by 2 world of 
free access to all goods and services. 
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Mause/Areanpe: The system of buying and 
selling of goods, services and psopis’s 
labour aad time is based on minority class- 
ownership of natural and industrial 
resources. This is an unequal society where 
the wage-earning majority is cast as a 
subject class. To end this anti-democratic 
system we must scrap the whole system of 
private ownership and replace «@ with a 
ciassless, stateless, moneyless society where 
the natural and imdustrial resources are 
owned by ail. 


5) That this liberation can only be achieved 

by the democratic will of the majority. 
Pause/Aute -Sauinmarise: The WEA is not 
a leadership. The understanding of the 
majority is absolutely necessary to bring 
about change and is required to sustain that 
change. The majority will have to live a life 
of common ownership. 


6) Where circumstances are favourable the 
WFA. will organise politically using the 
electoral process to conquer the powers 
of government. The WEA is coramitted 
fo working in industrial organisations to 
encourage the growth of a movement to 
transform society. 

Pause/Pranslere: As a global organisation 

the parties of the WFA are committed to 

transforming the world ~ wide system of 
capitalism into a world of free access 

(genuine world socialism). A social 

transformation requires a huge change in the 

way that people think about the world. 

While it may be commonplace to write- off 

the majority for holding a conservative, 

Business-World vision we insist that it is 

ouly the majority who can change society. 

To achieve this end, we will contest 

elections in countries where this limited 

democracy exists and we envisage change as 
being a relatively peaceful process, 
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The precise mechanisms to be used for such 
a change are not crucial at this stage and it is 
conceivable that in different parts of the 
world the majority consciousness may find 
different forms of expression. A growth in 
such a radical consciousness will find 
expression in political parties and new forms 
of economic/industrial organisations. The 
WFA is committed to working in any 
economic organisation that defends 
conditions in the workplace and we are 
committed to propagating our ideas of 
change on the industrial front. While we do 
not advocate. the formation of a new 
economic organisation to replace wade 
unions at present, a more clags-conscious 
form of organisation will be required if 
fwhen radical ideas become more 
widespread. This dees not mean that the 
WFA has a ‘blueprint’ for change or a desire 
io create an indusirial wing of the WFA. 


Delete: Big besiness; small business; ail 
busmess; Employment, wages and money; 
Trade; Exchange values; Commerce; Nation 
states and national flags; Reformism, 
Governments; Civil wars, regional wars and 
all wars. 

Save: A "World of Free Access’; production 
for use; an end to all forms of poverty; 
Economic democracy — genuine democracy; 
Peace; Everything without cost; Limited 
work and lots of leisure; an end to cheap and 
shoddy goods; a world-community; the end 
of all fonms of discrimination. 


Nue nove luformation on the ‘World of 
wee Access’ Movement amd an 
application forms ta jom contact- D. Devine, 


| 115 Henderson Row, Edinburgh,EH3.5BB. 
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A Work! of Pree Access... Access a World... A World of Free Access... 
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| The ‘World of Free Access’ Movement. | 
| Application for Membership | 


The ‘World of Free Access’ is a political party. Our Object and Political 
Outlook are printed on the other side of this application form. Membership | 
| of the WFA is based on agreement with the object and the general outlook. 


Please complete this form using block capitals and send it, with the 


: 

| appropriate dues payment, to the address given at the bottom of the form. 
I Saiaied ales Set CE CT Te Co Rs 

Forename. 

| Address ei We, caterer acpi... uaa Wea | 
| 

iets Bedard a Rh ncaa cnaie eae kares aat 


Telephone No: ...... 


QRCUPAtiONN 50,5. ..1 ion. i. sn Dues totabenclosede ee, 
| 

| UBIOR Bey) reo ean cue veneers setae 

Fe So) Oe oe BT: Ie ier a ets Nees 


e Membershig dues (Britain / N. treland) are Five pounds per year waged and 
Two pounds per year nen-waged. Membership dues are payable on an annual, 
calendar year basis only, i.e, there 1s no part — year payment. 

¢ Dues are low and they will be used for the general administration of the organisation | 
and publicity etc. New members will receive a membership card, a copy of the 
provisional constitution/rules of the WFA and a copy of our ‘pilot’ publication. 

* Pease make cheyues/p.o'’s payable to “World of Free Access” and send te: 
Db. Devine, 115 Henderson Row (121), Ediabargb, Seotisnd. ENS SBE. 

* The WFA is recruiting now. It will be formally launched as a new political party on | 

January 2000. Dues payments are for the year 2000. 
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The Be Lecnist Society cf Canada 
FO, Box 244, Statian F 
Toronto. Ontarie M4Y 2NS 


Dear DB: 


In reply to your DB965 letter: As we see it, your persistent ef- 
fort to defend the IWW's political defection has become a grasping at 
straws, the “backbone” of which you advance in your introductory blurb 
thus: "The DeLeonist Society of Canada provides further evidence to 
support its characterization of the IWW as an anarchist organization. 
My letter questions the value and accuracy of their source." 


As to your suggestion that our source (the SLP publication, Daniel 
De Leon, the Man and His Werk) is questionable--may not be an accurate 
rendition of the SLP's involvement in the IWW. We think the shadow 
you thus cast upon SLP reportage is too serious a matter to be left 
hanging in the air and would thereforeask that you show us where in your 
opinion the said source is inaccurate. 


Turning to your letter and your charge that “the trouble with the 
book [Daniel De Leon, the Mam and His Work] is that it selects what it 
chooses to record and makes no effert to be objective.” In what way is 
it not objective? Do you perhaps mean that it has not been even-handed 
in its condemnation of the IWW for its abrogation of the political 
stance upon which it was founded? has failed to report what you seem to 
advance as an extenuating circumstance which should soften the severity 
of the censure which it meted out to those who led the anti-political 
xevolt? Quoting you as follows: 


“Everything I’ve read about the 1908 IWW convention and 

the events leading up to it suggests that the triumvirate that 

engineered the removal of De Leon and the SLP from their prom- 

inent role in the IWW actedfrom the belief that by doing so they 

were advancing the fortunes ef the union, not from any anarchist 

ideological motives." 
“Everything"? This is indeed news! You and we are evidently in far, 
far different ball parks! But suppose the said triumvirate did not 
really know what they were doing, were motivated solely by a desire to 
improve “the fortunes of the union"--solely, presumably, by a simple, 
unalloyed desire to increase the IWW membership. What then? Should 
these three be excused for their anti-political action on the grounds 
that they suffered from myopia? We think not. As well say they were 
the most innocent of men who ever led a revolutionary labor movement to 
its destruction. 


As to the facts which we marshalled as evidence that the elimination 
of its political clause transformed the IWW into an anarchist organiza-~ 
tlon--we are appalled by your peremptory dismissal of “most" of these 
facts as "irrelevant to the debate." An especially glaring case in 
point is your sweeping rejection of "dictionary definitions of anarch~ 
ism” and your filling of the vacuum thus created with your own version, 
to wit, that "the major principle of anarchism [is] the abolition of the 
political state." But this is a very incomplete statement of anarchist 
ideology. A spade remains a spade. As every student of De Leonism and 
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the [WW will know--there is a watershed that divides De Leonism from 
anarchism. De Leonism insists that to overthrow Capitalism and the polit~ 
ical state, workers must come together on the political as well as on the 
industrial field. Anarchism derides the political element of the equation. 


é (Incidentally, as to your point anent dictionary definitions of 
Socialism, we of course recognize this and said as much in our reply of 
December 15, 1993 to Harry Banks of the former De Leonist Society of 
the U.S.A. Queting as follows: 

"Speaking generally, we have no reservation in agreeing 
that much caution must indeed be taken in the use of dictionary 
definitions of sociological terms. At the same time we do not 
think a taboo should be placed on all such. In practice, there- 
fore, we have rejected some as either ambiguous or unscientific 
while employing others that appeared faithful to our context.") 


Of a piece with your foregoing efforts to dress anarchism in civil- 
ized clothes is your statement: “Unlike anarchists, though, both the 
TWW and DeLeonists advocate the organization of production through a 
system of socialist (or collectivist) industrial unions." Here, too, 
your penchant for likenesses shortchanges the fundamental difference be- 
tween Be Leonism and the [WW--the civilized approach of the former, the 
uncivilized approach of the latter. 


There is one paragraph in particular where you seem to outdo your- 
self in your efforts to put a good face on the IWW. Thus: 


"Nothing in the IWW's constitution precludes its members 
from joining a political party including a De Leonist one 
nor from advocating the political [and industrial!] road to 
revolution of DeLeonism nor from participating in elections. 
By dropping the political clause from the Preamble the iWW 
just no longer endorsed a political strategy for revolution. 
The goal remain [remains] the same.” 


But try tho you will, the thing will not wash. Can you not see that 
the very facts which you elicit in support of the IWW are facts which, 
upon reflection, militate against it? A union that prefesses a revo- 
lutionary goal, yet opens its doors to one and all irrespective of 
their political persuasion, can hardly qualify as a revolutionary 
union! What is more, tho the IWW may profess the same goal as De Leon~ 
ism (the organization ef production through “collectivist” industrial 
unions), its anarchist arsenal for the winning of it casts it outside 
the orbit of civilization therefore utterly beyond kinship with bona 
fide Socialist Industrial Unionism. For these reasons the IWW is widely 
recognized as being an anarchist or, more descriptively, as an anarcho-~ 
syndicalist, union. 


In our opinion your attempts to prove us “simply wrong” about the 
IW amc, with one exception, merely a play of smoke and mirrors that 
does away with the anarchist character of the post-1908 LWW by simply 
ignoring it. That.exception is your legitimate concern as to the 
accuracy" and “objectivity” of our source-~-the SLP publication, Daniel 
De Leon, the Man and His Work. Under this circumstance we felt obliged 
to look beyond the SLP for correboration of its findings. Two such 
sources came readily to hand. The first is The Origins of American 
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Marxism by David Herreshoff, Monad Press, Copyright 1967 by Wayne State 
University Press, Detroit, Michigan 48202. The second source from 
which we drew corroboration is, curiously, The Socialist Labor Party, 
1876—--1991, A Short History, by Frank Girard {!] and Ben Perry, Livra 
Books, Philadelphia, 1991, Copyright 1991 by Frank Girard and Ben Perry. 
Quoting from The Origins of American Marxism: 


“Trautmann and St. John were not Be Leanists. They agreed 
with De Leon only on the need for a revolutionary union; they 
saw no need for socialist political action: they were American 
anarcho-syndicalists.... At the 1906 [IWW] convention it was 
settled that the IWW would remain a revolutionary union. It 
remained to be settled whether the IWW would be a Marxist or 
an anarcho~syndicalist union. Two more years were required to 
settle that issue. In 1908 De Leon and his followers were ex- 
cluded from the IWW and the ‘anti-politicals' under St. John 
assumed undisputed control." 


Quoting from The Socialist Labor Party, 1876--1991: 
"The IWW Split 

“The growing ‘direct action' wing of the IWW, hostile to 
political action, tried and failed to defeat De Leon and re- 
move the Preamble's political clause at the 1907 LWW convention.... 

“A year later, the anarcho-syndicalists were better organ- 
ized. Recognizing that they had a fight on their hands in the 
IWW, the SLP saw to it that its members and friends paid their 
back dues, and De Leon, Rudolph Katz and other SLP members were 
elected as delegates....In the West, an ‘Overalls Brigade’ of 
unskilled and unemployed workers was recruited, apparently to 
pack the convention. They were the prototypes of the militant, 
"horny handed,’ anti-intellectual wobbly that the IWW has since 
come to symbolize....Many of these newly-minted members knew 
little about the issues except for the alleged need to get rid 
of De Leon. The SLP, on their side, derided the ‘bummery’ and 
condemned what they saw as a dangerous trend toward glorifying 
physical force. The SLP felt it necessary to provide body- 
guards for De Leon. 

“After considerable debate, De Leon was denied his seat 
on the basis ef credentials never previously questioned. 
Clearly a pretext, it saved the anarcho-syndicalists from 
having to face a master of debate and parliamentary pro- 
cedure. The SLP promptly left the convention and organized 
a vival IWW which became known as the ‘Detroit IWW'. The 
original far better known ‘Chicago IWW,' whose constitutional 
preamble ne longer mentioned politics, became increasingly 
well known fer militant strikes, free speech fights, and 
often violent repression by company and government police." 


But while the foregoing surely vindicates the SLP record of the 
[WW debacle, it is puzzling to us to realize that the Leniency which 
you presently accord the IWW is conspicuous by its absence in your 


above short history of the Socialist Labor Party. Have you had "second 
thoughts"? 
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If there is one sentence in your letter that would seem to typify 
your present attitude toward the apolitical IWW, we think it would be 
this one: “By dropping the political clause from the Preamble the IWW 
just no longer endorsed a political strategy for revolution.” 


"JUST no longer endorsed..."? MERELY no longer endorsed? That 
is, the act of “dropping the political clause" was an act of littie 
consequence? We do net agree. We cannot see the matter in a roseate 
light. It seems clear to us that the aforesaid act was an act which, 
lifting the lid of a Pandora's box, released a swarm of anti-social 
forces bent on the destruction of the fledgling IWW. As to the nature 
and conduct of these forces, the testimony of Olive Johnson (contem- 
porary with De Leon until his death in 1914) should serve to dispel any 
lingering misapprehension that the anarchist IWW was or could ever be~ 
come the focal point for unification of the working class upon the 
economic field. Quoting Johnsen as follows: 


"When the I.W.W. in 1908 ‘settled’ the question of its 
relation to politics by striking from its preamble ‘the polit- 
ical clause,’ it settled the question in a manner economically 
and historically unsuited to the conditions under which it is 
working and organizing, and that initial wrong has born a 
Litter of evil consequences, so dark and foreboding as to con- 
stitute a positive danger to the wage working class of America. 
In view of the events of the Last decade the clear, sound, and 
warning words of Daniel De Leon contained in these pages ring 
like a prophesy.... 

"It was not long before the evil influence of the anar~ 
chist within the ranks of the I.W.W. began to manifest itself. 
The half-baked 'Socialistic’ elements, shaving off from the 
S.P., proved plastic and easily molded material by their more 
cumming cousin. The struggle was on within the ranks between Socialist Indus~ 
trial Unionism and Anarcho~Syndicalism. How much the ‘honest 
anarchist' was aided in this struggle by the agent provocateur, 
the industrial or political spy, shall probably never be known. 
Certain it is that the work of the Latter was great. The I.W.W. 
was a beam in the capitalist eye from the beginning. Attacks 
were centered upon it, and as was only natural, the element 
of anarchy was instantaneously detected as the new organiza- 
tion's weakest spot.... 

“From that time [1908] till within a few years ago the 
syndicalist I.W.W. has been enough in the public eye so that 
its escapades are pretty generally known. Utter scorn of the 
ballot and its ‘civilized method'; advocacy of ‘striking at 
the ballot box with an ax’; staged 'free speech’ fights which 
really constituted a mass intrusion upen the ‘sanctuary’ of 
the jail; sneers at ‘laws’ and ‘legal methods’ bet instantan- 
@o0us appeais to the law when trouble arrived; strikes that 
were deliberately turned into local riots; open advocacy and 
practice of sabotage, destruction, vengeance and criminal 
anarchy, if necessary; the glorification of theft and murder; 
constant appeals to the standards and the tactics of the brute 
and the savagei--such was the brief, adventurous, and sensa- 
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tional career of the I.W.W., aided in its downward march by ] 
the industrial spy and the agent provocateur." 
~-OlLive M. Johnsen, 
in her 1921 Preface to the pamphlet As to Politics, by Daniel De Leon. 


As to what value are the foregoing sordid revelations, we would ; 
reply that their value is beyond price! For without sound knowledge : 
of the past, how are workers to prepare intelligently for the future? 

* 

In conclusion, Frank, let us say that while we have crossed swords 
with you thus far, there is one of your views with which we are in 
total agreement! This is the opening sentence of your concluding para~ 
graph, thus: "I believe DeLeonists should re-examine the idea that 
workers will organize in $IUs prior to [a] revolutionary situation." 


Indeed, we are tempted to think that if the bona fide Socialist 
Labor Party had found an opportunity to reexamine this issue in depth, 
it might well have been able to better defend itself against the re-~ 
formist/revisionist tendencies that in the latter 1970s surfaced against 
it. Be that as it may, however, there seems no doubt that whereas the 
bona fide SLP had consistently emphasized the revolutionary goal, 
“GRADUALISM" (the idea that workers will organize in SIUs prior to a 
revolutionary situation) in the hands of the revisionists witnessed 
relegation of the goal to a distant future together with substitution 
of wage consciousness (organization for “something now") in place of 
class consciouness (education for winning the revolutionary goal). 


For the record we should add that following the founding of the 
Canadian De Leonist Society twenty years ago, one of the first things 
we did was put that gradualism idea under the microscope. As a result, 
and with an eye on economic and political developments over past decades, 
it became quickly apparent to us that genuine Socialist Industrial 
Union organization in advance of the ferment of a revolutionary situa- 
tion could no longer be considered a viable tactic. For this reason we 
have embraced the hard-won Lesson of the IWW fiasco: Educate first, 
organize afterward! 


Sincerely, 
August 26, 1999 THE DE LEONIST SOCIETY OF CANADA 


Reply to the De Leonist Society of Canada 


This exchange with the De Leonist Society of Canada began with my questioning the DLS's 
characterization of the Industmal Workers of the World as an anarchist organization on the grounds 
that at the 1908 Conveniion it had removed the so-called political clause from the Preamble to its 
constitution. I argued that most of the (WW faction that opposed De Leon and the SLP members of the 
IWW did so for practical, not ideological reasons. They perceived the influence of the SLP and De 
Leon as @ deterrent to the IWW's growth. By 1908 it had become clear that the [WW was not gaining 
memibers at the expected raic. Except for the Western Federation of Miners, already existing radical 
industrial unions like the Brewery Workers had not afiiliated nor had the needle trades. Also a 
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significant part of the leadership of the Western Federation of Miners, which comprised over half the 
[WW membership, favored disaffiliating. 


The source of some of the opposition to De Leon and the SLP clearly originated among a small vocal 
anarchist faction in the (WW. Anarchists-Lucy Parsons, for example-had been in the [WW from its 
founding. To understand De Leon’s relationship with the real anarchists in the WW, read the 
discussion published in the SLP's Daily People from November 1906 to February 1907. This was 
collected and published in 1907 by the SLP as a pamphlet, As io Pofitics. These anarchists were 
ideologically anti-political. They did not include the organizational opportunists like Ben Williams, 
Vincent St John, and William Trautmann who engineered the action that packed the 1908 convention, 
deprived De Leon of his seat as a delegate, and provoked the walkout of the DeLeonist delegates. 


{ believe another source of the anti-De Leon/SLP opposition was hostility inherited from the split in 
the SLP that produced the reformist Socialist Party in 1900. A case in point provides evidence for 
this view and illustrates what [ regard as a flaw in SLP historiography and partisan political history 
in general: 


Briefly, 1WW member Fred Thompson in his official history, The 1 W.W.: lis First Fifiy Years, 


asserts that a personal feud between De Leon and James Connolly of the SP over economic theory 


resulted in De Leon's filing charges against Connolly at an [WW General Executive Board Meeting in 


New York in 1907. Because of the delays caused by these charges the [WW supposedly lost 12,000 


longshoremen at the port of New York who had been ali but organized by Connolly. An author of the 
SLP symposium, Dante! De Leon: The Mun and His Work, mentions the same incident except that 
there is nothing about charges against Connolly nor the 12000 longshoremen, De Leon just appeanng 
before the GEB to "enlighten those who needed enlightenment.” Strangely enough, neither Paul 
Brissenden nor Melvyn Dubofsky, two academic historians, mention this incident involving the loss of 
12000 potential members who would have more than doubied the size of the [WW at the time. I’m not 
an expert on official accounts of [WW history nor on the objectivity of Brissenden and Dubofsky, but [ 
can cite further examples of questionable SLP history including a pamphlet on “early efforts toward 


- socialist unity” which manages to avoid mention of De Leon’s speech “ Unity” as well as the 1917 


Unity Conference with the SP. The fact is that partisan history is always questionable. 


Now back to the main question: Did the elimination of the political clause transform the [WW into an 

anarchist organization as the DLS argues? To prove their case, it seems to me thai they have to show 

evidence that the [WW advocates anarchy. To my knowledge no [WW literature or journals advocate 

anything more anarchistic than the stateless industrial union social organization that DeLeonists 
advocate. Both the DeLeonist and the [WW brands of revolutionary industrial unionism propose that 
working class butld a stateless post-revolutionary society on the basis of industrial constituencies 
which will organize production and distribution. Certainly there is no anarchy here beyond what De 
Leon himself advocated in Socialist Reconstruction of Society. 


Furthermore, the SLP’s official stance regarding legality and the niceties of the democratic process 
was not a matter of great concern to many members, at least at the local level. | can remember back in 
the 1940s and 50s when, as a young member, | asked my mentors in the Detroit section what the SLP 
would do if our class decided to take over the industries on a day other than the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November and being assured that the party would favor such action—presumably 
without concern for where that placed us in the relation to the “orbit of civilization.”. 


-- 3§ — 
As to my statement that the [WW “just no longer endorsed a political strategy for revolution,” I’d like 
to point out that there is a great difference between not endorsing a political strategy and opposing a 
politcal strategy. The fact is that the IWW did not oppose political action by its members. IWW 
members continued to be SP members, including Bill Haywood among others. Consider the WW 
preamble as it exists today without the political clause: 


PREAMBLE 


The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. There can 
be no peace so long as hunger and want are found among millions of the working 
people and the few, whe make up the employing class, have all the good things of 
Irfe. 

Between these two classes a struggle must ge on until the workers of the world 
organize as a class, take possession of the means of production, abolish the wage 
system, and live in harmony with the Earth. 

We find that the centering of the management of industries into fewer and 
fewer hands makes the trade unions unable to cope with the ever-growing power 
of the employing class. The trade unions foster a state of affairs which allows one 
set of workers to be pitted against another set of workers in the same industry, 
thereby helping defeat one another in wage wars. Moreover, the trade unions aid 
the employing class to mislead the workers into the belief that the working class 
have interests in common with their employers. 

These conditions can be changed and the interest of the working class upheld 
only by an organization formed in such a way that all its members in any one 
industry, or in all industries if necessary, cease work whenever a strike or lockout 
is on in any department thereof, thus making an injury to one an Injury to all. 

Instead of the conservative motto, "A fair day's wage for a fair day's work," we 
must inscribe on our banner the revolutionary watchword, “Abolition of the wage 
system.” 

It is the historic mission of the working class to do away with capitalism. The 
army of production must be organized, not only for everyday struggle with 
capitalists, but also to carry on production when capitalism shall have been 
overthrown. By organizing industrially we are forming the structure of the new 
society within the shell of the old. 

Knowing, therefore, that such an organization is absolutely necessary for 
emancipation, we unite under the following constitution: 

I don’t see anything here that a DeLeonist can’t agree with. 


As to the idea that elimination of the political clause put the [WW “outside the orbit of civilization” 
because it replaced the civilized method of the ballot to accomplish the revolution by “its anarchist 
arsenal,” I would suggest that this is simply the factional rhetoric produced by DeLeonisis during the 
split just as the Chicago [WW used Socialist Party rhetoric to demonize De Leon as ¢ would be 
dictator etc. The fact is that there is no evidence that the IWW officially advocated violence. 
Unfortunately, as-we all know, our rulers are only too cager to smear labor unions and revolutionary 
organizations with such accusations and use them as an excuse to use violent means of repression. 
The active organizing of the [WW, especiaily in agriculture and logging, during the first world war 
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made them the target of both police violence and political repression—the so-called “criminai 
syndicalism” laws. The imprisonment of IWW members, the police and employer-organized violence 
and murder they endured did not result from the [WW’s anarchism but from the lawlessness of the 
ruling class that obeys laws only when it is convenient to do so. 


Now to the sources you quote: It would be interesting to know what Herreshoff means by a “Marxist” 
union and how, in his opinion, a “Marxist” revolutionary union differs from an anarcho-syndicalist 
union. As to Ben Perry’s and my book, I don’t see any difference between the position the two of us 
took at the time we wrote it and the ideas I have been expressing in this debate with one exception. 
During the intervening years I have done some further reading on the subject and feel I have a better 
understanding of the motives of Trautmann, St. John, and some of the SLP’s other opponenis. 
Certainly Ben and I didn’t have any hostile feelings toward the IWW in 1991—nor do I now. In fact, 
last January when nine people here—most of them members of the local ecumenical anti-capitalism 
group I helped to organize a few years ago—needed a tenth to qualify as a general membership branch 
of the WW, I joined them. So far as I am concerned the [WW has the same objective as the SLP. 
Both are essentially propaganda groups and I’m willing to help them or the SLP or the New Unionists 
or the De Leonist Society of Canada in their efforts to help working people to understand the class 
siruggle. 

~Frank Girard 


The DLS answers my defense of the WW against the charge that the removal from the preambie of 
its constitution of the “political clause” transformed it into an anarchist organization — and I reply. As 
usual we end with some notes, announcements, and short reviews. 


Finances 


We did very well financially since the last report, partly because of the longer time period of the report 


' and partly because of a great increase in contributions. There is nothing new in connection with 


finances except that the ever increasing cost of the annual non-profit bulk mailing permit comes duc in 
December and the post office box rent in January. 


Contributions: William Stough $2; Joe Tupper $40 (for the abolition of capitalism), Tom Tully $2; 
Phillip Colligan $7; Kari Heck $7; Fred Whistler $4; Tom Dooley $15; John O’Neiil $100; Harry 
Siitonen $7; Monroe Prussack $2. Total $136. 


BALANCE August 26, 1999 $374.26 
RECEIPTS 


Contributions $188 
Subs and Sales _39 


Total $ 287 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Postage $130.00 
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Bank Charges 14.00 

Printing 36.29 

Postage Due 10.50 

Total $190.79 

BALANCE October 31, 1999 $ 470.47 
Fraternally submitted, 
Frank Girard 


NOTES, ANNOUNCEMENTS, AND SHORT REVIEWS 


Days of Jane 98/Days of Class Struggle in Greece and Heavy Burden on Young Shoulders. These 
two small pamphlets (12 and 8 pages respectively) come to us from the Children of the Gallery a 
group in Athens, Greece, which produces occasional pamphilets in English. The former deal with the 
struggles against educational law 2525, which abolished the senionty-based “Education List” of 
unappointed teachers (numbering 130,000) and replaced it with a testing program. The resulting 
school occupations and nots involving teachers, teachers, and parents in twenty Greek cities dunng 
June 1998 was apparently a continuation of resistance against a series of actions by a rightwing Greek 
government attempting to rescind measures made a couple of decades earlier by a social democratic 
government to open up education to the working class. The net result had been a surplus of university 
graduates, 68 percent of whom worked in the public sector. Some idea of the seriousness of the 
problem from the point of view of capita! was the socially dangerous number of unemployed and 
unhappy university graduates. Teachers for example had to wait ten years for a job te open up. The 
solution has been Education Law 2525, designed to limit the upper levels of education via testing. 
Much of the pamphlet details the usual role played by the unions and the political left: the Communist 
Party and the social democrats. Available (ne price given) from TPTG, PO Box 76149, Nea Smumi, 
Athens, Greece 


When Insurreciions Bie by Gilles Dauve considers the failure of our class to move at promising 
moments during the past eighty years or so. He locates the cause of lost opportunities in Russia 
1917/39, Spain 1936, Germany 1933, Italy 1922, and elsewhere in leadership decisions to defend the 
State against “fascism.” Dauve argues that bourgeois democracy 1s just a way station on the road to 
the repression we call fascism. Supporting the democratic state as a bulwark against fascism is a 
delusion. Capital is only too happy to hold the power of the state with the consent of the governed if 
that is possible. But it is willing, if necessary for maintaining its power, to call on the services of a 
Hitler or Mussolini or—in the more complex situation in Spain in 1936—a Stalinist dictatorship aided by 
the anarcho-syndicalist CNT. 
As for the revolution, the author seems to emphasize that success requires that our class act to take 
possession of the means of production as well as mount the necessary insurrection, by which | hope 
the author meant such action as is wecessary to destroy the state: 

“What distinguishes reform from revolution is not that revolution is violent, but that it links 
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insurrection and comm=samzatron.” 4 
Forty-three pages, free om Antagonism Press, BM Makhno, London WCIN 3XX. Antagonism Press 
has a website <www.geoc es. cam CapiolHill/Lobby/3909> from which it is possible through links to 
reach the article on the Zanamstas written by Reeve and Deneuve, first published in Anarchy #46 and 
mentioned in this deparmmem an DBO4 


Some Thoughts about On-Goiag Discassions in Ultra Left Milieus by Henri Simon and A Journey 
to Irag by the Internanomaiis: Communist Group are the two most recent publications of Red and 
Black Notes, the most proirfic of English language publishers of councilist literature now that 
Collective Action Notes seems to have opted for the internet publication as opposed to hard copy. The 
Red and Black introducnon to “Some Thoughts...” provides us with some much needed background 
on the meaning of the term “uitra-left.” It derives from Lenin’s 1921 pamphlet Lefi-Wing 
Communism: An Infantile Disorder, written at the time of the formation of the Third International 
when Lenin was trying to organize the revolutionary parties and factions of the social democratic 
parties worldwide as an mtemational support group for the Russian revolution. Along with this policy 
went a twenty-one pom program that effectively intervened in the programs of the groups. 

Opposition io the official Bolshevik control of the International centered in the leftwing of the 
Italian, German, and Dutch socialist movement and in the British and U.S. Socialist Labor Parties as 
well as the PWW and European Syndicalist groups. These were labeled “ultra left” by Lenin. They all 
still exist although im reduced circumstance. The “ultra-left” label has stuck in the case of the 
German-Dutch strand and the Nalians although developments since the mid1920s have created major 
ideological differences between the two and flaming sectarian hostilities among the Italians. 

Simon’s pamphlet discusses the problems revolutionary groups have in developing meaningful 
activity in a world in which the working class, the workplace, the processes of production, and capital 
uself are changing at what seems to be breakneck speed. He is especially interested in the common 
perception that our class is quiescent, that it has lost its militancy in protecting what it perceives as its 
class interests, and he devotes some space to countering the idea. The essay was first published in the 


councilist journal Echanges (No. 80/81) in the mid nineties. 


A Journey to Iraq, described as “A Comrade’s Testimony,” recounts the trip to northern Iraq 
(Kurdistan) by a supporter of the International Communist Group. The purpose of the tip, which took 
place immediately after the Gulf War, was to meet with Kurdish revolutionaries who the ICG believed 
shared political positions with them. Much of the pamphiet is in the form of a daily journal in which 
the author records his impressions of the revolutionary activity of the Kurdish “proletariat.” One 
problem is that Kurdistan has a relatively primitive social organization. One infers that at least among 
the more prosperous, cian loyalties play an important part. But the division between rich and peor is 
sufficiently developed so that a proletarian faction has developed that can see through the nationalism 
and the ambitions of clan leaders of the resistance to the Iraqi state. According to the Red & Black 
Notes intro, “This account first appeared in Communism #7 (April 1992), the English language review 
of the ICG....fand includes} a vivid account of workers’ councils established at the end of the war.” In 
addition to detailing the struggles of these councils, the article provides a chronology of the events 
which led up to them and reports of political discussions in Kurdistan. In the appendices of this 
pamphlet, several leaflets and slogans used by the Shuras (workers’ councils) have been included.” 
Some of these raise questions about the goals of the Shuras. Consider “16. Long live self- 
determination of the Kurdish Nation.” 

Some Thoughts abouwt...52 and A Journey to Iraq $3 plus $1 postage from Red & Black Notes, 
POB 47643, 939 Lawrence Avenue East, Don Mills, ON M3C 3S7, Canada 
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The Remaking of the American Working Class: The Restructuring of Global Capitalism and the 
Recomposition of Class Terrain, by Loren Goldner is now available on the CAN website, 
<www.geocities.com/CapitolHill/Lobby/2379 >. Goldner is circulating the essay, written in 1981, for 
comments and criticism in preparation for “a complete rewrite and update.” He suggested that DB 
readers might be interested. Personally I find it very hard going, in part because it uses the specialized 
vocabulary of the economics profession or a faction thereof. But like my experience with the first part 
of “International Liquidity and the Class Stuggle...” I understand enough to know that I want to read 
more. Consider this from the preface to the 1999 edition: 

: “The core of the “economic analysis of the text, the global circulation of fictitious capital and 
its ravaging effects on the real world, has today reached proportions which, in 1981, even I 
would have considered impossible.” 

As | understand it “fictitious capital” refers to capital derived from credit. Before I conclude this I 

should admit that it is being written by someone who (1) printed off only 48 of the essay’s 70 pages 

before the printer failed, (2) studied only Volume I of Capital, the SLP holding that Volumes I] and II 

were not really holy writ, having been reconstructed from Marx’s almost illegible notes, and (3) has 

read only the first seventeen pages and, as I said above, found those tough going. 1, for one, earnestly 
hope that Goldner will produce an abridgment accessible to the Marxism-challenged. The 70-page 
essay is free to anyone who has access to the internet and a printer. 


